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*Tis easy into hell to fall ; 
But to get out again is ail. 


Sir, 

‘ Tue ground of the first war,” says Dr Swiit, “ af- 
ter the revolution, as to the part we had in it, 
was to make France acknowledge the late king, 
and to recover Hudson’s bay! But during that 
whole war the sea was almost entirely neglected, 
and the greatest part of six millions, annually, em- 
ployed to enlarge the frontier of the Dutch. For 
the king was a general, but not an admiral; and 

‘ although king’ of England, was a native of Hol- 

land. 
‘“* After ten years of fighting, to little purpose, 
after the lofs of above an hundred thousand mez, 
and a debt remaining of twenty millions, we 2 
length hearkened to the terms of peace, which 
VOL, Vil, F 
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“« was concluded with great advantages to the em- 
‘© pire and Holland, but none at all to us *.” 

This account does not give us much encourage- 

~ment to send for a second sovereign from Holland. 
Dutch generosity appears to have proved a very 
miserable bargain. It is hardly pofsible, that James, 
with all his priests and dragoons, could have com- 
mitted one hundredth part of this havock. 

The war of 1701, remains an dstonifhing instance 
of national madnefs. Charles 1, of Spain, became 
justly exasperated, by what Dr Swift calls ‘‘ our 
** infamous treaty ef partition.” Instead of repeating 
the trite circumstances of this transaction, I ‘hall il- 
lustrate it by.an exact and interesting parallel. Let 
us suppose, that for some years before -the death of 
queen Elizabeth, all. Europe had foreseen that fhe 
was to die childlefs, that James vi. of Scotland was 
to be her succefsor, and that by such an increase 
of dominion, England was to secure a decisive addi- 
tion of power and importance. ‘* No,”: exclaimed 
the Dutch, the French; and the Austrians, ‘‘ we 
“* cannot, Elizabeth, permit you and your people to 
** chuse a sovereign for England. We all know 
‘** that Adaster James t is a fool. He has.married 2 
.“ daughter of the king of Denmark ; and hence the 

Britifh empire would become but a province to 

the court of Copenhagen. We have formed a 
‘* much better plan, and you must adopt it. Jersey, 
.* Guernsey, and Plymouth, Dover castle, and the: 


* The Conduct of the Allies. 
t Henry iv. of France used tocall him so 


et 
‘*~ 
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*« county of Kent, are to compose a frontier int ¢ 
hands of his most christian majesty. The isles of 
Wight, Anglesea, and Man, must be delivered up 
to their High Mightinefses for the convenience of 
importing gin, and you must likewise permit them 
to catch and cure pilchards on the coast of Corn- 
wall. To [reland you never had any title but 
that of a robber, and as you are detested by the 
whole nation, to the very last man, it is necef- 
sary, for preserving the balance of power, to de- 
clare them independent. As for the rest. of 
your dominions, we have brought you a GERMAN 
master, born at the distance of a thousand 
miles, a stranger to your country, your laws, 
your manners, and your language. In defence of 
bis right, we have disembarked on the coast. of 
Yorkthire two hundred thousand armed ruffians ; 
and unlefs you instantly acknowledge him as suc- 
cefsor, we fhall spread desolation from Caithnefs 
to the land’s end. If his Danith majesty declines 
to afsist us in opposing his son-in-law, our admi- 
tals have orders to beat Copenhagen about his 
ears. We are perfectly determined ; and before 
we give up the point, we fhall spend the last drop 
of our blood, and the last farthing of our money ; 
besides diving,into more debt than our posterity 
can pay off in an hundred generations.” Perhaps 
you may fancy this stile a burlesque; but the di- 
vision of the ‘territories of a great nation was 
denounced in a tone of more outrageous inso- 
lence. On the news of this projected partition, 
Charles, to disappoint such harpies, trans‘erred his 
dominions, by a testament, to Philip Duke cf Anjou, 
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the second son of the dauphin of France, and grand- 
son of Lewis xiv. England determined, at all ha- 
zards, to enforce the pretended right of the archduke 
Charles, the second son of Leopold emperor of Ger- 
many. The alleged reason was, lest Lewis fhould 
unite France and Spain under his own go vernment. 

We hastily engaged in a war,” says Dr Swift, 

which hath cost us SIXTY MILLIONS; and after re- 

peated, as well as unexpected succefs in arms, hath 

put us and our posterity in a worse condition, not 

only than any of our allies, but than even our con- 

quered enemies themselves*.”’ To complete the 
farce, in the course of this war, the emperor him- 
self died on the rst of May 1705, and about six 
years after, his eldest son Joseph; upon which, in 
the year 1711, his second son Charles, who had been 
our intended king of Spain, was declared emperor. 
Hence, even upon our own mad principles, it became 
still more necefsary to oppose his succefsion than 
that of the duke of Anjou. The war was, therefore, 
put to an end as fast as pofsible. By the peace, be- 
sides Minorca and Gibraltar, we obtained a partial 
right of trading to Spanifh America, which produced 
the Spanifh war of 1739, and Nova Scotia, which 
produced the French war in 1756.. The whole ori- 
‘gin, progrefs and termination of this contest, displays 
such a series of blunders as never, I hope, disgraced 


any history except our own. 


*« Let truth employ tea thousand several tongues, 
** And every tongue bring in a several tale, 
** Aad every tale condemns us all for mad men.” 


* The Conduct of the Allies, 
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" To Dr Swift, chiefly, we are indebted for having 
escaped the destruction of another campaign. His 
pamphlet, distinguifhed for boldnefs, perspicuity, and 
clafsical, simplicity, excited a sort of political earth- 
quake ; and, more than ail his admirable verses, must 
endear him to distant posterity. Yet, even at this day, 
we are deafened about the glorious victories of the 
duke of Marlborough, and though by the death of 
the emperor Joseph, the object of dispute was utter- 
ly extinguifhed, a crowd of authors, even at this day, 
lament that our commander was checked in the ca- 
reer of pillage and butchery. Happy might it have 
been for this country, had Marlborough, with all his 
forces, perifhed on the field of Blenheim; since it 
may be supposed, that such a stroke would at once 
have blasted our crusades upon the continent. As if 
his Grace had not enjoyed sufficient opportunities of 
plundering the treasury of the nation, as if the ma- 
nor of Woodstock, the palace of Blenheim *, and an 
hundred thousand pounds a-year+t, had not been a- 
dequate to the services of himself and his dutchefs, 
we are saddled with an annual payment of five thou- 
sand pounds to his family for ever. When a consti- 
tution, deserving that name, {hall succeed our present 
political anarchy, it is not difficult to foresee some of 
the first objects of reformation. The earl of Cha- 
tham enjoys four thousand pounds a-year, because 


* Dr Swift estimates Woodstock at forty thousand pounds, and adds, 
that Blenheim house had costtwo hundred thousand pounds, and was at 
the time of his writing unfnifbed. 

+ The sum has been stated higher, but such computations are always 
in part at random. 
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his father added seventy millions to the national 
debt. The duke of Richmond raises from the city 
of London an annual revenue, said to be twenty 
thousand pounds, because he is descended from the 
natural son of a criminal *, who deserved an hun- 
dred times over to have een flogged out of human 
society. 

Whatever were the merits of the peace of Utrecht, 
it gave the utmost offence to George 1. The duke 
of Ormond, and Lord Bolingbroke, were compelled to 
fly their country, and Harley, earl of Oxford, among 
others, was arrested and sent to the tower, though 
he was at that time so much indisposed by the gra- 
vel, that Dr Mead declared his removal was at the 
hazard of his life. He was confined for two years, 
and at last dismifsed without atrial. The illustri- 
ous family of Ormond was finally ruined. The 
conduct of what was called the whig party, at this 
period was such, as might have been expected from 
a horde of Tartars. Such plain language cannot be 
employed by an historian like Smollet, writing for a 
sum of money ; and whose bulky production, to en- 
sure a sale, must be in some measure adapted to the 
vices of the public ; but the facts here stated are 
unquestionably true, and truth, while it requires no 
tendernefs of investigation, disdains all subterfuges. 

From this time forward, during many years, our 
history presents a tiresome, uniform, and disgusting 
scene. On account of our conection with Hanover, 
we engaged in a variety of absurd and expensive al- 
liances with different nations on the continent ; and 


* Charles 12. 
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« is there any Briton so weak as to think, or so fool- 
“ hardy as to affirm, that this was a Britifh quar- 
“ rel*?”? We acted ina double capacity, as the 
bullies and the bubbles of Europe. In the yeat 
1718, we engaged in another war with Spain, and on 
this occasion France + combined with England, Hol- 
land, and the emperor, to invade that kingdom. How 
striking is the madnefs of modern politics! Six years 
had not yet elapsed, since the termination of a war 
of ten or eleven campaigns ; and that war had been 
undertaken, to prevent a French prince from succeed- 
ing to the crown of Spain, lest, as a certain conse- 
quence, that country fhould become a province of 
France. Within the fhort, the very fhort space of 
six years only, France combined with his former 
enemies, against that individual French succefsor. 
Sir Robert Walpole t afserted in the House of Com- 
mons, that ‘‘ our conduct was contrary to the law of 
‘“« nations, and a breach of the most solemn treaties!” 
We could not pretend, that Spain had afforded to. 
Britain the most remote pretence of provocation : 
But the king of Spain had quarrelled with the em- 
peror, about the pofsefsion of Sicily and Sardinia. 
The war was extremely unpopular, and the Spani- 
ards were compelled to submit. 

Our next war with the same nation, commenced 
in February 1727, with the siege of Gibraltar: And, 
it is curious enough, that in this war the emperor 
espoused the cause of the king of Spain, as a propet 
return for our knight errantry in having seconded his 


* # Smollet vol. x. p. 319. + Upon the 29th December 1718. 
} Smolle: vol. x. p. 238. 
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claims upon the same court. George I. had exprefsed 
a disposition of restoring the fortrefs to its proper 
owners. The dispute was soon ended. In March 
1729, our wise parliament addrefsed George 1. 
with a request that he would take care to preserve 
“ his undoubted right” to Minorca, and Gibraltar. 
This undoubted right was at best but that of an in- 
cendiary, who after setting fire to his neighbour’s 
house, rufhes in to plunder it, This remark implies 
no censure on the character of George 11. The uns 
generous act of theft, for it does not even arise to the 
dignity of robbery, was perpetrated upon a helplefs 
nation, long before the accefsion“of the House of 
Brunswick. 

I thall beg leave to conclude this fketch in a fu- 
ture letter, and I am, tc. 


Laurencekirk, 


Feb. 25. 1792. TimoTuy THUNDERPROOF. 


MEMOIRS OF ABBE BLANCHET. 


Continued from p. 9. 
Ty he did not lose his reason, we must allow that it 
was often overfhadowed. The idea of death conti- 
nually before his eyes, and the fear of the judge- 
ment of God Almighty consequently, full of justice 
and compafsion, made him sometimes bewildered ; 
so that whet ought to have comforted him, only 
served to intimidate him. I can easily believe that 
a wicked and corrupt man, disgusted with his own 
vices, may be afraid to live or die; but I cannot 
comprehend how a man, naturally good, who never 
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acted but well, who uever wifhed but to do good, 
could have such fears. 

It is time now to fhow the Abbé Blanchet in a 
more nteresting point of view, and to resolve, if pof- 
sible, the moral problem which his life presents us, 
We have seen how he lived with himself, let us now 
see how he lived with others: It appears that from 
his earliest youth he had two principles of acting 
within him, which nevér ceased urging him in con- 
trary directions ; hence his love of indolence, when 
at the same he was eager to adorn his mind, to finifl 
and bring to perfection his different works ; his bodi- 
ly organs were not adequate to those of his mind ; ha- 
ving more imagination than pafsion, he was restlefs, 
uneasy, and wearied himself for trifles. What he 
most dreaded was, the carriers of notes and expref- 
ses, which were sometimes sent to him ; he would 
turn pale as they came to him. “ You cannot 
conceive,” as he writes tohis friend, ‘‘ what a hard 
exercise for-me is handling a pen! there are days 
when I would rather walk two leagues than write 
two lines.” When he depended solely on himself he 
couldnot have any sudden wants, unlefs they were ab- 
solutely indispensible. I recollect a very odd trait, to 
say no worse, which he always reproached himself for. 
The friendfhip that a great man honoured him with, 
who was equally to be praised for his pure manners, 
his talents, and his understanding, was one of the 
principal reasons. for his journey to England. He 
had been in London but a few days, when the duke 
of , at that time ambafsador there, was 
much hurried to add to an important dispatch a tran- 

VOL. Viiie G 
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slation of some speeches in parliament. The duke di- 
vided them into three parts, took one himself, gave 
another to his secretary, and hastily sent the other to 
the Abbé, who understood Englith perfectly well, and 
who had translated different parts of Englifh books. 
The poor Abbé no sooner sees the packet from the am- 
bafsador, and learns its contents, and what is expec- 
ted from him, than he cries out, ‘‘ Oh heavens ! how 
I am treated "It is the very day I expect my wafher- 
woman, and they load me like a jack-afs! What can 
ido? what businefs had I in this cursed country ?” 
He packed up his things, and returned directly to 
France. But the best is, that after such behaviour, 
the duke, who knew him well, pitied him and did not 
love him the lefs for it. Some few capricious acts 
‘and little humours cannot tarnifh so good a charac- 
ter. I did not promise the life of a perfect, but of an 
¢xcellent man. 

He did not confine himself to the simple rules of good 
breeding ; this man whose early infirmities had con- 
siderably altéred his temper, and slackened his acti- 
vity, found, in his withes to serve his friends, a prin. 
ciple of life which made him indefatigable; one might 
say sometimes that his mind was uselefs to him- 
self and beloriged to others. The distrefs of others 
was painted in his face; and when he suspected any 
of his neighbours wanted necefsaries, he could not 
take. any food before he had afsisted them. Why did 
he always succour the blind? “It is,” says he, 
** because they are in want of the organ which com- 
mands pity ; and they must be sought after so muck 
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the more attentively because they are more neglec- 
ted.” 

I am very sorry that the modesty of M. de Che- 
vanes will not permit me to publifh the Jetters of his 
friend ; for, independent of the graces, the mith, and 
the wit, interrupted indced sometimes by cries of grief, 
there are some curious anecdotes, and some portraits 
very well drawn. One may judge by the following : 
** T subscribe with all my heart to your epinion of 
the late cardinal de Fleury ; he was I think a wise and 
a good man ; he had, if I dare say so, a great soul, but 
tempesate and moderate, who neither admired nor de: ~ 
pised any thing ; who did great and little things, with 
the same manner; who with a great deal of applica- 
tion, joined to much addrefs and patience, rendered 
himself capable of seeing every thing, and conducting 
anything. He was a disinterested and modest mi- 
nister, who loved the state and the king, and who 
was not loved as he ought to have been by any order 
of the state ; a man really deserving admiration, who 
did not desire it, and who had it not.’ 
ation of this letter characterises too strongly the 
Abbé Blanchet to omit it : ‘* There is, if I am not de- 
eeived a portrait in all the rules, one feature is how- 


” The continu- 


ever wanting, which does infinite honour to the car- 
dinal, it was his kindnefs to men of worth, to men of 
any country. ‘The holy man he sent for from Char- 
tres, or rather from Auneauw, and whom, as it is said, 
he wifhed to make a bifhop, this M. Cafsegrain, of 
whom you spoke to me, is a man I know intimate- 
ly well. _Would you believe it, Sir, he comes from 
my village ; he is the son of the surgeon of Angerville. 
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Nothing is more true, than what I have just inform- 
ed you, and you may congratulate me upon it.” 
One must have known the Abbé well to feel all 
the warmth of this pafsage which appears so mode- 
rate. 

About forty years ago, M. Bouvant was given 
over by the faculty; he told his. friend Blanchet, 
“* from the character, I know you to have, you will 
be always poor; there is every appearance, my 
friend, I cannot last long, and when I am dead what 
will become of you?” The Abbé wifhed to reply, but 
the sick man, taking advantage of his condition, order- 
ed him to be silent, and dictated his last orders. “* My 
will is, that you enjoy the interest of ten thousand 
crowns, which I have earned, for your life. Don’t 
make any difficulties, the principal will return to my 
family.” M. Bouvant recovered. Sometime after- 
wards the Abbé related this trait to the duchefs of 
Aumont, who was so delighted that fhe urged him to 
tell it her again. ‘* Why, madam, what I have just 
related is nothing to what followed; when my poor 
Bouvant was recovered, I found him quite sorry that 
he was so well.” 

Such was the character, the mind, and talents of 
this good man. As for his life, do not let us be rath 
in believing, or afserting that it was unhappy, be- 
cause he saw only misery. What life is exempt 
from it? For me I feel that virtue forbids me to de- 
plore the lofs of him, who could say, at the end of 
every day, ‘* Heaven is my witnefs, I love God above 
all things, and mankind as well as myself.” Man- 
kind!—he often loved themin preference. That glos 
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rious pafsion glistened in his eyes, and was visible 
inevery word. Have we not seen thai he was the 
tutelar genius of all those with whom he lived. When 
he perceived himself dying, all his regret was to leave 
so many uuhappy mortals behind: ‘* Oh!” exclaimed 
he, ‘if it was but given to a mortal to make happi- 
nefs alegacy.” The Abbé Blanchet died at St Ger- 
mains en Jaye, the 29th January 1784. Good men 
regret him, his friends bewail his lofs, and the poor 


blefs his memory. 


FARTHER REMARKS ON THE CIRCULAR BUILDINGS 
CALLED Duuvyes* in ScOTLAND,WITH CONJECTURES 
CONCERNING THE USES FOR WHICH] THESE HAVE 
BEEN ORIGINALLY INTENDED. 

Continued from vol. vii. p- 289. 

Bureprvcs of this sort, have never yet been disco- 

vered in England; nor have I heard of any on the 

east coast of Scotland farther south than Rofsthire. 

Many vestiges of these are to be found among the 

Western Isles, and along the western coasts of Scot- 

land far south. Dun M‘Swene in Kilmartine parifh, 

and Dun Aula in Craignifh, both in Argylefhire, are 
the southermost I have yet heard of. Mr Pennant 
has described, with great accuracy, the remains of 
two structures of that sort in Glen-elz ; and Dbuae- 
dornadilia, in the parifh of Rea in Sutherland, has 
been accurately described by the reverend Mr Pope. 

They are also frequently to be met with in the Shet- 

land isles, as appears from the following extract of a 

letter from Arthur Nicholson, younger, of Lochend 


*® Sol findthis word Should be spelt. 
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esq; near Lerwick. After mentioning them in gene- 
ral, he thus proceeds : 

“ | fhall give you,” says he, ‘an account of the 
principal one, which I conjectured to have been the 
residence or strong hold of their prince for the time. 
It is situated on a small island, about half a mile 
long, lying off the S. E. end of ‘nis country. This 
castle stands about twenty yards from the sea, and 
seems to be of a different kind from any others in 
the country, there being no ditches round it; but 
T can trace a slight stone dike that has encompafsed 
it. This castle is by far the most entire of any in 
this country, it being still forty-five feet high. It 
is built round a circular court, twenty feet diameter. 
You enter through the wall, from the side next the 
sea, by a low door into the court; on the opposite 
side of which, is a door raised three feet from the 
ground, which leads tothe stair. The stair is placed 
in the heart of the wall, and leads up by high nar- 
row steps to the top of the building. The thicknefs 
of the wall is sixteen feet. The whole height is di- 
vided into stories about five feet high. Each of these 
stories or galleries go round the building, in the heart 
of the wall, except where the stair interrupts. In 
the inside of the building there are three ranges of 
square holes, each range going from bottom to top, 
which divide the whole structure into three unequal 
segments. These holes are separated from each .o- 
ther by one or two stones’ thicknefs ; and are from 
eight inches to a foot square. I imagine they have 
been intended for throwing mifsile weapons from, in 
case of the enemy getting pofsefsion of the court. 
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‘* The galleries are divided from one another by 
broad thin stones, which form so many floors and 
roofs. The building on the outside appears to taper 
considerably, till within one-third of the whole 
height, when it goes up perpendicularly ; and rather 
seems to fall without the plumb*. The inside wall 
is pltmb. What makes me imagine that this has been 
the seat of the prince is, that the place next adjacent 
to it is called Conigfurg, which is the Norwegian 
term for king’s seat.” All these buildings, he re- 
marks, are of dry stone. 

The structure here described, resembles those of 
Dornadilla, and of Glen-elg, (which last I have seen 
since the former part of this paper was written, and 
examined with great care,) much more than it does 
those of Dunagglesag and Dunrobin, though they all 
agree in their leading features. The stairs, and the 
galleries in the heart of the wall, being the most 
striking peculiarity of these buildings, and what is 
most difficult to comprehend, I fhall take some pains 
to render these intelligible. 


oe yee 


SECTION, 
Representing the stairs and galleries in the heart of the walt 
of a Dhune laid open. 
* This is a peculiarity sot observable jn any of those I have seen er 
neard described in Scotland, 
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The above fketch may be supposed to represent a 
section of one of these circular walls, in which the 
inner surface is taken down, so as to lay the stairs, 
and galleries open to the view ; you may be supposed 
to enter the lowermost stair at A, ascend the flight 
of steps, and you land on the horizontal gallery E, 
Before you can reach the other flight.of steps you 
must move forward to F ; and so on round the whole 
building, till you reach the foot of the next flight of 
steps at H. This you ascend till you reach the se- 
cond gallery atI. Here you again proceed forward 
round the whole area. till you arrive at the third 
flight of steps K ; and by a similar procefs, repeated 
at every gallery, you at last gain the top of the whole, 
If the paper on which the engraving is made be bent 
in a circular form, you will thus have a most perfect 


idea of these stairs and galleries, which you will easi- 
ly see are altogether unlike to those in any other build- 
ing on the globe, and clearly indicate that they must 
have been appropriated to some particular purpose, 
very different from any of: the ordinary. uses of life. 
I fhall next endeavour to discover what these purposes 


were. 
. ESE ‘ 
Conjectures concerning the uses to which the buildings 
above described have been appropriated. 

Wuen the manners of a people, and the customs to 
which these gave rise have changed, in a country 
- where the art of writing was unknown, it must hap- 
pen, that if any works of art have been so strong as 
to resist the ravages of time for a long period, every 
memorial of the uses for which they were originally 
intended, may be totally lost ; and it may become a 
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matter of very great difficulty, to form even a pro- 
bable conjecture on that head. Such is actually the 
case at present with regard to those buildings which 
form the object of our present inquiry; no record, 
no tradition even is preserved of their origin and 
uses. Formerly, it was customary to ascribe every 
stupenduous undertaking to the ancient race of 
giants, with which traditionary history had peopled 
every country of the globe, in remote times ; but we 
do not find that this universal bias takes place here. 
The only circumstance that bears the appearance of 
tradition in this case is the vulgar name usually ap- 
propriated to these structures, vzx. the druid’s house, 
as the druid’s house of Dun-agglesag the druid’s 
house of Glenelg, t¥c. But it is well known, that 
most things that are extraordinary in Scotland, havé 
been attributed blindly to the druids, so that little re- 
liafice can be had upon this circumstance. 

Modern antiquarians, as might be expected, are 
divided in opinion concerning the uses of these struc- 
tures ; butthese conjectures may be all reducedto the 
following, viz. first, that they have been intended to 
setve the purpose of watch towers ; or second, places 
of defence ; third, habitations for the princes or gran- 
dees of the land ; fourth, places of religious worhhip ; 
each of which fhall be considered in order. 

1. Watch towers. 

Mavyy persons believe that these structures were 
erected, like the watch towers on the southern coasts 
of Spain, to serve as beacons, on which fires might 
be lighted, to alarm the country in case of an invasion 

. VOL, viii. H 
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by anenemy. The stairs in the heart ofthe wall 
‘were supposed to lead to the top, like the stairs of 
a modefn light-house, for the purpose of giving an 
alarm. To render this conjecture more probable, 
those who have adopted it, have afsumed as a postuda- 
tum, that no tower of this kind is to be found 
that is not within sight of some others ; and that 2 
series of these towers may be traced, thus within 
view of one another, all along the coast. Few words, 
however, will be necefsary to refute this hypothe- 
sis. 

In the first place, it is not true that these struc. 
tures are always so placed, as to be seen from each 
other. I do not recollect to have seen one that is 
within sight of two others ; and I have seen one at 
Dunbeath in Caithnefs, which is placed in a deep 
valley, surrounded with high banks on every side, 
that cannot perhaps be seen from any point of view 
at two hundred yards distance ; this one, therefore, 
could not have been intended for that purpose. 

2. The site of these buildings is almost in all cases 
improperly chosen for this use. I have indeed seen 
some of them on the top ofan eminence, but in ge- 
neral they are placed rather ina valley,or on a decli- 
vity, near the bottom of the hill, as at Glenelg and 


Dun-agglesag. 


3. It happens that there are very often two of — 


these structures in the same valley, very near to one 
another, as is particularly remarkable at Glenelg, 
where the two dhunes stand upon the southern decli- 
vity of the hill, in the same valley, at the distance of 
mot more than half a mile from each other, which 
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clearly proves that they could never have been inten- 
ded for watch towers. And 

Lastly, in a mountainous country like Scotland, 
tops of high hills, within view of each other at a 
great distance, formed natural alarm-posts, so infinite- 
ly superior to any artificial work for this purpose, 
that our forefathers must have been totally desti- 
tute of common sense, if they could ever have form- 
ed an idea of substituting such imperfect works as 
these in their stead. Other invincible objections to 
this hypothesis, arising from the construction of 
these piles themselves, might be urged; were it 
here necefsary. 

2. Forts, or places of strength. 

I find that an opinion very generally prevails, espe- 
cially among those who live at a distance, and never 
have seen any of these buildings, that they have 
undoubtedly been erected for the purpose of defence; 
but neither does this hypothesis appear to be te- 
nible when it is nearly examined. 

In the 1st. place, these buildings are so construc- 
ted, that they could have contained but very few 
persons, in proportion to the immense expence of e- 
recting them. In those times it,;was necefsary to 
fhelter the whole body of the people, men, women, 
, and children, from the rage of their enemies, and al- 
so their cattle, and valuable effects. The modern 
idea of a fortrefs, defended by a few warriors, to se- 
cure the pofsefsion of the country, would have been 
Jaughed at as ridiculous ; for, as military expeditions 
were at that time merely predatory, and of fhort 
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continuance, these strong holds would have been 
pafsed by as of no avail, or at best it would only have 
been necefsary to leave a guard sufficient to overawe 
the garrison, and to prevent a sally from it, to sut- 


prise them while they were busy pillaging the coun- 
try. 

2. The situation of these places effectually refutes 
the idea of their having been built for defence. Ca- 
Jedonia abounds with high mountains, and inaceefsible 
rocks and fens, which would have been chosen as 
the situation for places of defence ; for in such situ- 
ations little art would have been necefsary to render 
them impregnable. But it has been already ob- 
~ served, that these buildings are seldom to be found 
thus situated. The castles of future times were in- 
variably so placed. Some of these dbunes are placed 
in the very bottom of deep yallies, as that at Dun- 
beath, in particular, which is so near to a steep 
rock, that rises much above it, that a stone might 
easily be thrown by the hand from it into the heart 
of thecircular area itself. No person will believe 
that any set of men could have been so stupid as to 
chuse such a situation for a place of defence. 

3. There is not, within any one of these structures 
that I have examined, the smallest appearance of a 
well, though water is always near them on the out- 
side; and though it is not denied that it is po/ible 
wells might have been there, that are now filled up, 
yet there is no probability that if these wells had 
ever been there, the memory of them, by tradition, 
would have been entirely lost. I have seen many 
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ancient fortifications in which the wells had been en- 
tirely filled up, but the place where they had been 
is always pointed out by the country people ‘in the 
neighbourhood. And 

Lastly, it is certain that there never was, in any 
of these structures, the smallest opening in the wall, 
outward, through which any kind of mifsile weapon 
could have been thrown, to annoy the afsailants ; all 
the apertures in the wall, (which are in many cases 
very numerous,) being on the znside towards the cir- 
cular area, where they'could have been of no service 
had this been the original intention of these struc- 
tures. There is even good reason to believe that 
the stairs, in no case while the buildings were entire, 
reached the top of the wall; so that the afsailants 
might have come with great safety to the very foot 
of the wall, and deliberately pulled it down, while 
those within must have patiently waited their fate, 
without a pofsibility of giving their afsailants the 
smallest annoyance, 

From these considerations, to mention no more, I 
do not think it pofsible for any person seriously to 
believe that these structures had ever been intended 


to serve as places of defence. 
To be continued. 








To the Editor of the Bee. 
Srr, 


Havre been for some months past in such a po 
state of health as to be obliged to forego my usual 
amusement of reading, I had not an opportunity, till 


very lately, to know of the very obliging letter ad- 
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drefsed to me by your correspondent C. J. vol. 6. p.180 
who has so kindly interested himself in my welfare. 
I embrace the earliest opportunity of. returning 
thanks for his benevolent inquiries. To complain of 
the natural distrefses of senility would indicate a 
weaknefs that a wise man fhould be afhamed to own. 
These are the unavoilable consequences of age, and 
must be submitted to by every person whose years 
it fhall please heaven to prolong beyond the usual lot 
of humanity ; but the burden becomes the lefs op- 
prefsive, from the certainty that it is not long that 
these evils can endure. The human frame gradually 
falls to pieces, and in a few years suffers its heaven- 


ly visitor to escape, in spite of the efforts of friends 


or of foes to prolong its visit to this transitory 
scene. , 

Yet, though this consideration affords a kind of 
melancholy comfort, nothing can altog-ther remove 
the uneasy sensations that are the nccefsary conse- 
quences of human sufferings ; nor is it pofsible for 
any human being, advanced in life, not to utter with 
emphasis, at times, such exprefsions as these: “‘ O Ze 
bel age de la jeunefse !” ‘* Rejoice O young man 
in thy strength, for age is dark and unlovely !” or 
not most cordially to with that all those who have it 
now in their power to enjoy this fine season of youth, 
might be induced to prolong the period of it as long 
as pofsible. I much doubt if the desire of prolong- 
ing life itself, which nature hath so .providentially 
imprefsed as an instinctive sensation on all the ani- 
mal creation, can be more ardently wifhed for by 
old men, in general, than that youths would avail 
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themselves properly of the powers of that hap- 
py period of life. Young people, who naturally 
advert to their own feelings more than to those of o- 
thers, too often overlook this circumstance, and 
complain of the tediousnefs of an old man when he 
attempts to convince them of the great importance of 
cautionary precepts. Nor is it in this instance 
only that harfh judgements are formed from an 
inattention to the feelings of others, in our journey 
through life. It is in like manner the cause of infi- 
nite jarrings, misunderstandings, and unhappinefs, 
between the near relations of hufband and wife, pa- 
rents and children, companions and friends ; connec- 
tions, which, but for this heedlefsnefs of mind, are 
naturally calculated to smooth the difficulties that oc- 
cur in our pilgrimage through life, though too fre- 
quently they prove the source of our greatest yneasi- 
nets. 

But, Sir, I fear I fhall become tiresome. And 
though, when I look back to the many hours of hap- 
pinefs that I myself might have enjoyed in the ear- 
lier part of life, had I been* then duly aware of the 
importance of this consideration, it is impofsible not 
to feel the most poignant regret at having suffered 
them to pafs away for ever without enjoyment, or 
not anxiously to with that others may profit by the 
dear bought experience ; yet when I also recollect: 
with how much indifference, to give it the mildest 
name, I fhould then have listened to similar hints 
from aged persons, the pen drops from my hand 
an despair of benefiting those whose happinefs I with 
most anxiously to promote, 
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Adieu, then, good Sir, for the present. Continue 
to promote industry, sobriety and @conomy, and to 
cherifh the beneficent affections of mankind; and if 
ever you fhould attain to an advanced period of life, 
you will then feel that the consciousnefs of this will 
afford you a pleasure that nothing else can confer. 
Should the approach of good weather bring addition- 
al strength, you may perhaps hear again from your 
friend and wellwither. SENEX. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 
Continued from vol. vii. p. 176. 
Avorp all heating, fermented, and spirituous liquors, 


*«¢ Which unnerve the limbs, 
*¢ And dull the noble mind.”” 


It is not the hard bed, nor the homely board, that 
give stings to poverty : The opprefsive insolence of 
proud prosperity alone can wound the ingenuous 


mind. 
me ae 


The satisfaction arising from a consciousnefs of in- 
nocence, are not of a fugitive kind: They will sup- 
port us in the midst of the most trying calamities of 


human life. 


Joy is of prodigious service to the features ; it 
makes agreeable people look still more agreeable ; 
and it makes even ugly beings to be endured. 


He who is not born to alter the opinions of the age 
he lives in, ought always to respect them, so long as 
they are consistent with virtue and morality. 

To be continued. 
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POETRY. 


THE LIFE, DEATH, AND WONDERFUL me D> OF 


Epmunp Burks, Z NEW BALLAD. 
ch Phe4 e deeds of high = 


Antiquity can brag on, 
From Homer’s times, to More that kill’d 
Old Wantley’s famous dragon, 


By heroes sacred or profane, 
By pagan, Jew, or Turk, 

There’s none this day can be compar’d 
With those of Eomunp Burke! 


Inur’d was Epmunp from his youth 
To squabbles and w fighting, 
And scenes of war and desp’rate deeds, 
~ He always took delight in. 


But not that savage kind of war, 
My hearers may suppose, 

For EpmunD never got a scar, 
Nor rifk’d a bloody nose. 


Far diffrent arms did he employ 
Than those our soldiers weild, 

‘His dagger was an argument, 
And sophistry his thield. 


Reasons, like red-hot balls he threwg 
With Epmunp none could cope, 
But in a metaphor was slain, 
Or perith’d by a trope. 


Thus many a year this hero fought, 
His fame still rising higher, 

Till age at length crept slowly on, 
And damp’d his martial fire. 


As candles give a brighter blaze 
Just ere their wick be done, 

So Epmunp plann'd some mighty deed 
Before his course was run. 


As on his bed one morn he lay, 
On future glory musing, 

An angel form before him glanc’d, 
Rich odours round diffusing. 
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Enthron’d between two diamond eyés, 
Sat love, and joy, and mirth, 
And glitt’ring like the morning star, 
She scarcely touch’d the earth. 


‘Tumultuous pafsions thro’ his frame 
In wild disorder ran; 

For who unmov’d such charms can see 
Is more—or lefs—than man. 


And thus fhe rais’d her gentle voice, 
And wav’d her lily hand, 

A wretch forlorn, O Epmunp! hear, 
From Gallia’s neighb’ring land— 


From Gallia’s land to thee I fly, 
O vindicate my cause, 

O free me from the hated bonds 
Of barb’rous modern laws. 


So thalt thou, Epmunp, with me fhare 
The plenitude of blifs, 

And, as an earnest, I bestow 
This soft and melting kifs. 


Prick’d by the heav’nly temper’d steel, 
As once old Satan rose, 

So EpmuNp started from his bed, 
And threw off all the clothes. 


Scar’d at the view, the vision fled, 
For much unus’d was fhe, 

Such sights as Epmunp’s fhrivel’d tia, 
And spindle limbs to see 


And now the knight-his armour took, 
And seiz’d his pond’rous spear, 
And oft, by way of exercise, 
Made puthes at the air. 


His corslet next he buckled on, 
His helm so bright to see, 

And thus accoutred, out he rufh'd, 
Full arm’d in cap-a-pee. 


© had you seen the strange surprise, 
O had you heard the rout, 

When first in this most fierce disguise, 
The hero ventur’d out. 
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Some thought old Hamlet's buckram ghost 
Had rose in evil hour; 
Whilst others judg“d the jointed mail 
Had walk’d from out the tower. 


But Epmunp soon convinc’d them all 
That on his legs he stood, 

And that his arm, tho’ chill’d with age, 
Was yet of flefh and blood. 


Full Gilt he ran at all he met; 
And round he dealt his knocks, 
Till with a backward stroke at last, 
He hit poor Cuarrey Fox. 


Now Cuar Ley was, of all his friends, 
The warmest friend he had ; 

So when he felt this gracelefs blow, 
He deem’d the man was mad. 


With grief his: gen’rous bosom rose, 
A grief too great to: hide ; 

And as: the stroke was somewhat hard, 
He sat him down and cry'd. 


But not a whit did Epmunp feel, 
For at his friend he flew, 

Resolv'd before the neighbours round 
To beat him black and blue. 


Then CuarceEs indignant started up) 
The meagre form he took, 

And with a giant’s awiul grasp, 
His rusty armour fhook. 


O have ye seen a mastiff strong, 
A thivering lap-dog tear? : 
Then. may you judge how Enmunp did 
When claw’d by Cuar es appear. 


But yet his gauntlet down he threw; 
In beauty’s cause to fight, 

And dar’d all Christendom to prove 
His courage and his might. 


And wild he roam’d the country round, 
And angry scours the streets, 

And tweaks the nose, or kicks the breech: 
Of ev'ry whig he meets. 
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The neighbours first were all surpris’dy 
Then sorry as he past, 

‘Then laugh’d his antic freaks to see, 
Butangry grew at last. 


And lo! an Amazon stept out, 
One WotsTonecraFT her name,. 
Resolv’d to stop his mad career, 
Whatever chance became. 


An oaken sapling in her hands 
Full on the foe the fell, 

Nor could his.coat of rusty steel 
Her vig’rous strokes repel. 


When, strange to see! her conq’ring staff,. 
Returning leaves o’erspread, 

Of which a verdant wreath was wove, 
And bound around her head. 


But heavier ills on EpmuNnp wait, 
He seeks.to *seape in vain, 

For out there ruth’d a fiercer foe, 
Whose dreaded name was PaiIne:?. 


A club he bore, whose parent tree 
In western climates grows, 

And woe'to him whose haplefs head 
Its stroke in anger knows. 


As he who once, with strength divines 
Earth’s monsters cou’d appall, 
Who gagg’d old triple Cerberus, 
And cleans’d th’ Augean stall 5 


Like him this Parne the world did range». 
Its monsters.to subdue, 

And more than Hercules ke fought, 
And. more.than him he-slew. 


This dreadful foe, when Epmunp saw, 
He felt his fate. and sigh’d, 

His head received the thunc’ring blow— 
He fainted, gasp’d, and died. 


And now his wand’ring spectre walks, 
By night,and eke by day, 

A warning to the thoughtlefs crew. 
That. beauty leads astray, 
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ZIMEO, A TALE. 


Continued from p. 31. 


* Tue great Damel, sovereign of Benin, whose heir I ~ 
am, sent me, according to the ancient custom of the king- 
dom, to be educated by the husbandmen of Onebo. I 
was given in charge to Matomba, the wisest among them, 
the wisest of men! At the court of my father, his coun- 
sel had often prevented evil, and been productive of good. 
While he was yet young, he retired to that village, in 
which, for ages, the heirs of the empire have been educa- 
ted. There Matomba enjoyed all the pleasures that a be- 
nign fky, a bountiful soil, and a good conscience can be- 
stow. In the village of Onebo there were no animosities, 
no idlenefs, no deceit, no designing priests, no hardnefs of 
heart. The young princes had none but the most excel- 
lent examples before their eyes. The wise Matomba made 
me lose those sentiments of pride, and of indolence, that 
the court and my earlier instructors had inspired me with. 
I laboured the ground, like my master and his servants ; 
I was instructed in the operations of agriculture, which. 
makes all our riches : I was.taught the necefsity of being 
just, a duty incumbent on all men, that they may be able 
to educate their children, and cultivate their fields in peace 3, 
and I was fhewn, that princes, like the labourers of Onebo, 
must be just towards one another, that they and their sub- 
jects may live happy and contented. 

“ My master had a daughter, the young Ellaroe; I lo- 
ved her, and soon found that my pafsion was returned. 
We had both of us preserved our innocence inviolate ; I 
saw no other in the creation but her; fhe saw no other 
but me, and we were happy. Her parents turned this. 
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pafsion to our mutual advantage. I was obedient to every 
command of Matomba, in the hope of making myself 
worthy of Ellaroe; and the hope of preserving her place 
in my heart, made every duty delightful to her. My at- 
tainments were all due to her, and her’s to me. Five 
years had we thus spent, with increasing attachment, when 
I demanded permifsion of my father to espouse Ellaroe: 
O how I cherifhed the thought, that fhe would be my 
companion on the throne, and my friend in every period 
of life ! 

“ I was expecting the answer of my father, when two 
merchants of Portugal arrived at Onebo. They brought, 
for sale, some implements of hufbandry, several articles for 
domestic use and some trifles of drefs for women and children, 
We gave them ivory in exchange, and gold dust. They 
would have purchased slaves, but none, except criminals, 
are sold in Benin; and there were none of those in the 
village of Onebo. I questioned them with regard to the arts 
and the manners of Europe. I found in your arts many 
superfluities, and in your manners much contradiction. 
You know the pafsion which the blacks have for music and 
dancing. The Portuguese had many instruments unknown 
to us; and every evening they played on them the gayest 
and most enchanting airs. ‘The young people of the vil_ 
lage gathered together, and danced around them; and 
there I danced with Ellaroe. The strangers brought us 
from their fhips the most exquisite wines, with liquors 
and fruits that were delicious to our taste. They sought 
our friendfhip, and we loved them truly. They informed 
us, one day, that they were now obliged to leave us, and 
to return to their country: The news affected the whofe 
village, but no one more than Ellaroe. They told us, 
with tears, the day of their departure; they said they 
would leave us with lefs regret, if we would give them 


* 
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an opportunity to testify their regard, by entertaining u 
on board their fhips. They prefsed us to repair to them 
the next morning, with the young men, and the pretties, 
girls of the village. Accordingly, conducted by Matomba, 
and by some old people, for the sake of decency, we set 
off for the thips. 

“ Onebo is but five miles from the sea, and we were 
upon the dhore an hour after sun-rise. We saw two vef- 
sels at a little distance from each other; they were cover. 
ed with branches of trees; the sails and the cordage were 
loaded with flowers. As soon as our friends perceived 
us, they sounded their instruments, and welcomed us with 
songs. ‘The concert and the decorations promised a de- 
lightful entertainment. The Portuguese came to receive 
us; they divided our company, and an equal number went 
on board each fhip. Two guns were fired: The concert 
ceased ; we were loaded with irons, and the vefsels set 
sail. 

Here Zimeo stopt for a moment :—Then resuming his 
story :—“‘ Yes, my friends,” said he, “ these men, to whom 
we had been prodigal of our wealth and confidence, car - 
ried us away, to sell us with the criminals they had pur- 
chased at Benin. I felt at once the misery of Ellaroe, of 
Matomba, and myself. I loaded the Portuguese with 
reproaches and threats; I bit my chains, and withed I 
could die ; but a look from Ellaroe changed my purpose. 
The monsters had not separated me from her, Matomba 
was in the other vefsel. 

“ Three of our young men, and a young girl, found 
means to put themselves to death. I exhorted Ellaroe 
to imitate their example; but the pleasure of loving, and 
of being beloved, attached her toJife. The Portuguese 
made her believe that they intended for us a lot as happy 
as we had formerly enjoyed. She hoped, at least, that 
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‘we would not be separated, and that the might again find 
her father. 

“ After having, for some days, wept the lofs of our li- 
berty, the pleasure of being always together stopped the 
tears of Ellaroe, and abated my despair. 

“‘ In those moments, when we were hot interrupted by 
the presence of our inhuman masters, Ellaroe would fold 
me in her arms, and exclaim, Oh, my friend! let us en- 
deavour to support and encourage one another, and we 
thall resist all they can do to us. Afsured of your love, 
what have I to complain of? and what happinefs is it that 
you would purchase at the expence of that which we now 
enjoy ? These words infused into me extraordinary forti- 
tude; and I had no fear but one,—that of being separa- 
ted from Ellaroe. 

“ We were more than a month at sea; there was little 
wind, and our course was slow ; at last the winds failed’ 
us entirely, and it fell a dead calm. For some days the 
Portuguese gave us no more heed than was barely suffici- 
ent to preserve us alive. 

“Two negroes, determined on death, refused every 
species of nourifhment, and secretly conveyed to us the 
bread and dates designed for them. I hid them with care, 
that they might be employed in preserving the life of El- 
laroe, : 

“ The calm continued ; the sea, without a wave, pre- 
sented one vast immoveable surface, to which our velfsel 
seemed attached. The air was as still as the sea. The 
sun and the stars, in their silent course, disturbed not the 
profound repose that reigned over the face of the deep. 
Qur anxious eyes were continually directed to that uni- 
form and unbounded expanse, terminated only by the hea- 
ven’s arch, that seemed to inclose us as in a vast tomb. 


_ Sometimes we mistook the undulations of light for the 
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motion of the waters; but that error was of thort dura- 
tion. Sometimes, as we walked on the deck, we took the 
tesistance of the air for the agitation of a breeze ; but no 
sooner had we suspended our steps, than the illusion va- 
nifhed ; and the image of famine recurring, presented it- 
self to our minds with redoubled horror. 

“* Our tyrants soon reserved for themselves the provi- 
sions that remained, and gave orders that a pait of the 
blacks fhould be sacrificed as food forthe rest. It is im- 
pofsible to say, whether this order, so worthy of the mea 
of your race, or the manner ia which it was received, af- 
fected me most. I read, on every face, a greedy satisfac- 
tion, a dismal terror, a savage hope. I saw those unfor- 
tunate companions of my slavery, observe one another 
with voracious attention, and the eyes of tigers. 

“ Two young girls of the village of Onebo, who had 
suffered most by the famine, were the first victims. The 
cries of these unhappy wretches still resound in my ears ; 
and I see the’ tears streaming from the eyes of their fami-’ 
fhed companions, as they devoured the horrid repast. ' 

“ The little provisions which I had concealed from 
the observation of our tyrants, supported Ellaroe and 
myself, so that we were sure’of not being destined to the 
sacrifice. I still had dates, and we threw into the sea, 
without being observed, the horrid morsels that were offe- 
red to us. 

“ The calm continuing, despondency began to seize e- 
ven our tyrants; they became remifs in their attention to 
us ; they observed us slightly, and we were under little re- 
straint. One evening, when they retired, they left me on 
deck with Ellaroe. When the perceived we were alone, 
the threw her arms round me, and I prefsed her with rapture 
inmine. Her eyes beamed with an unusual exprefsion of sen=- 
sibility and tendernefs. I had never in her presence experien- 
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ced such ardour, such emotion, such palpitation, as at that 
moment. Long we remained thus infolded in one another’s 
arms, unable to speak. “ O thou!” said I at last, “ whom 
I had chosen to be my companion on a throne, thou fhalt 
at least be my companion in death.”” “ Ah, Zimeo!” said 
fhe, “ perhaps the great Orifsa will ‘preserve our lives, and 
I fhall be thy wife.” “ Ellaroe,” I replied, “ had not 
these monsters by treachery prevailed, Damel would have 
chosen thee for my wife, as thy father had chosen me for 
thy hufband. My beloved Ellaroe, do ye still depend up- 
on the authority of Damel, and fhall we now wait for or- 
ders that we can never receive? No, no, far from our pa- 
rents, torn from our country, our obedience is now due on- 
ly to our hearts.” “ O, Zimeo!” cried fhe, bedewing my 
face with her tears. “ Ellaroe,” said I, “ if you weep ina 
moment like this, you love not asI do. ‘ Ah!” replied 
* fhe, “ observe, by the light of the moon, this unchangeable 
ocean ; throw your eyes on these immoveable sails ; behold 
on the deck, the traces of the blood of my two friends ; 
consider the little that remains of our dates, then—O Zi- 
meo! be but my hufband, and I thall be contented !” 

“* So saying, the redoubled her carefses. We swore, in 
presence of the gteat Orifsa, to be united, whatever fhould 
be our destiny; and we gave ourselves up to numberlefs 
pleasures, which we had never befgre experienced. In the 
enjoyment of these, we forgot our slavery ; the thoughts 
of impending death, the lofs of empire, the hope of ven- 
geance, all were forgotten, and we were sensible to nothing 
but the blandifhments of love. At last, however, the 
sweet delirium ceased ; we found ourselves deserted by e- 
very flattering illusion, and left in our former state ; truth 
appeared in proportion as our senses regained their tranquil- 
lity ; our souls began to suffer unusual opprefsions ; weigh- 
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ed down on every side, the calm we experienced was awful 
and dead, like the stillnefs of nature around us. 

“‘ [ was roused from this despondency by a cry from 
Ellaroe ; her eyes sparkled with joy; fhe made me ob- 
serve the sails and the cordage agitated by the wind ; we 
felt the motion of the waves; a frefh breeze sprung up, 
that carried the two vefsels in three days to Porto Bello. 

To be continued, 


aaa 


A curwus discovery. 


"T wert has been lately discovered as it is said in the library 
of St Mark at Venice, acollection of hydrographical charts, 
designed in the year 1436, accompanied with a manuscript 
description of the voyages of Marin Sanudo, a celebrated 


Venetian navigator, who lived at the end of the thir- 
teenth, and beginning of the fourteenth century, which 
prove, it is said, in the most unequivocal manner, not only 
that the seas of Africa and India were known by the Ve- 
netians, long before the discoveries of the Portuguese, 
but also that the Antilles, Hudson’s bay, and Newfound- 
land, had been discovered and frequented by their navi- 
gators, more than a century before the age of Christopher 
Columbus. 

This information was communicated to the public in a 
memoir concerning [taly, read at a general meeting of the 
Literary Society of Valence in Dauphigné, in France, on 
the 26th of August last, by a M. Naillac. No account 
has yet reached us of the proofs by which he has establi- 
fhed the authenticity of these manuscripts. In this age 
of literary forgeries, it will be necefsary to bring very un- 
equivocal evidence of the authenticity of these produc- 
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tions, before a tale so little probable, will be believed by 
the public, The intercourse between Venice and all the 
countries of Europe, before the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope by the Portuguese, was very great, and Co- 
lumbus employed a great many years soliciting the diffe- 
rent courts of Europe, before he could get one of them to 
listen to the very improbable tale, as it was then thought, of 
the pofsibility of reaching land by sailing westward in the 
Atlantic ocean. If the Antilles had been frequented by the 
Venetians before that time, would this have been ac- 
counted a wonderful discovery, as it certainly was by alk 
Europe at that time? This, and many other obvious 
considerations, will induce thinking men to hear this tale 
with diilidence. 

At the same time, it is much to be wifhed that the po 
tentates of every country in Europe, instead of exerting 
their utmost efforts in extending their dominions, and dit 
sturbing the tranquillity of their neighbours, would, in 
imitation of the prince of Denmark, turn their attention. 
to domestic improvements, and, literary pursuits ; and in- 
stead of burying whole mafses of literary performances, 
in dungeons where no person can have accefs to them, 
would cause the nature of those treasures they pofsefs be 
fully investigated, and publith a catalogue raisonnée of the 
whole, that literary men might thus be directed in their 
researches, and be enabled to bring to light whatever was 
useful in these libraries. For although it is not probable 
that many discoveries of the nature of that which is here 
announced, will be made, there is great reason to believe 
that many of the lost writings of the ancients, might thus 
be brought to light. 


Mr Asrtore, advocate in Naples, known in the republic 
of letters by a profound work, publithed by him on the 
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philosophy of Eloquence, has lately publithed the first vo- 
lume of a very interesting work, entitled /a guida scien 
tifica, or a guide for studying the sciences, which is to 
be followed by four other volumes, to complete the 
work, of which great expectations are formed by the 
learned in Italy. 

In the first volume he explains the truth of the Christian 
religion, the errors of Paganism, and the uncertainty of 
human reason when abandoned to itself. 

The second volume is to contain the astronomico-phy- 
sical history of the celestial bodies,—cosmography,—the 
natural history of the earth,—the physical geography of 
the globe,—physics, general and particular, with the na 
tural history of terrestrial bodies,—of the air,—the at- 
mosphere, and the phenomena observed in them. 

The third volume will contain the theory of the earth, 
and terrestrial substances. Every thing that respects the 


natural history: of the earth, of animals, vegetables, and 


minerals. 

The fourth will be appropriated to geography, ancient 
‘ and modern. ‘ 

And the fifth will contain the physical history of man, 
—a fketch of the sciences and intellectual discoveries of 
man,—and @ history of the progrefs of the social state. 

The following pafsages, translated from the part of this 
work already publifhed, will probably give the reader a 
favourable opinion of this author’s manner of thinking. 

“ All studies ought to be so directed, as not to load the 
memory, but to enlighten the understanding. 

“ We ought to search for truth, and not to follow sy- 
stems, 

“ For nature, ages are moments,—and for man, moments 
are ages. 
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“‘ The philosopher ought to be the enemy of hypothe- 
ses and systems,—the friend of observations, experience, 
and sound reasoning. 

“ In every science, as in the difk of the planets, there 
are luminous parts, parts that are lefs lucid, and parts that 
are obscure. 

“ One ought to read little, observe and meditate a 
great deal, and read more in the book of nature, than in 
the books of men, which often betray us into error. 

“Tfin many things modern philosophers have surpafsed 
the ancients, they have also been, in a good many things, 
surpafsed by these last ; and in a great many things the 
obscurity of modern philosophy is equal to that of the 
ancient. 

“* Whoever studies only with a view to make money, 
is never, or very rarely, in a situation either to make 
himself better, to discover the truth himself, or to commu- 
nicate it to others. 

“ The riches of the understanding are much preferable 
to the greatest pecuniary wealth.” 


Ar the general meeting of the academy of Dijon, held 
the 28th of August last, MZ. Grofcart read a memoir on 
the means of making instruments of the elastic gum from 
the bottles of it which come from the Brazils. 

Mr Grofsart, after regretting, as we have done, vol. ii 
that the tree which affords the caoutchouc, grows at too 
great a distance from Europe, to admit of the juice being 
brought hither in its fluid state, sets himself to discover if 
it be pofsible to convert the dried bottles of it to useful 
purposes. .The difsolving the caoutchouc, by means of 
wether, he considers, justly, to be too expensive a procefs 
for ordinary purposes, and the softening of it by means of 
efsential oils, is not only objectionable on account of the ex- 
pence, but also to the inconvenience that results from their 
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not drying properly. Both of these procefses, there- 
fore, he rejects. 

After many trials, he thinks he has at length discovered 
an easy and cheap method of making catheters, and simi- 
lar tubes, of this elastic gum in Europe. It has been re- 
marked, that if fhreds of these bottles frefh cut down, be 
prefsed very close upon each other, they may be made to 
adhere so clofely as to appear one piece. This operation 
ig facilitated if the caoutchouc be softened in warm water. 
Upon this principle he thus proceeds: After having pro- 
vided a thould of a proper size for the open of the tube 
intended, he slices down the caoutchouc into thin fhreds, 
puts these into boiling water; after they have remained 
there for some time, to soften, he takes out these fhreds, 
and rolls them tightly on the mould, taking care to make 
the edges overlap each other; one fhred is applied after 
another, till the mould is ail covered to the thicknefs 
wanted, then a ribbon is bound as tightly as pofsible over 
the whole, and above that it is still more closely bound 
by a tire of packthread, laid close to each other over the 
whole surface. In this state it is allowed to remain for 
some days, when the packthread is unbound, and the rib- 
bon taken off. The mould may then be easily drawn out 
after dipping it a few minutes in hot water, and the tube 
is formed. 

How much more easy would it be, however, to make a 
variety of uses of this substance, could the juice be ob- 
tained in its fluid state in Britain! and this it easily 
could be, were it reared in our new settlement of Sierra 
Leona, on the coast of Africa, which is not a yoyage of a 
month from Britain. What a valuable acquisition would 
a cargo of the seeds of the caoutchouc tree be to this new 
colony! Is not this an object deserving the attention of 
the Sierra Leona directors ? 
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ANECDOTE. 

For the Bee. 
Tue following anecdote is much in the spirit of that 
which was lately given by your facetious correspondent 
L. G. 
; About the year 1750, Mr Sim was minister at Glafs, in 
Banff-fhire, and had, as a parifhioner, the late much re- 
spected Mr Gordon of Auchmull, who had entertained a 
long and inveterate grudge at the honest parson. Mr 
Sim got or procured a call to the neighbouring parifh of 
Mortlich, and, as usual, preached a farewell sermon, which 
Mr Gordon did not honour with his attendance; but a 
third person extolling the discourse to the tkies, 
and lamenting Mr Gordon’s absence, the latter replied 
only by afking the text ; and being told, Acts xx. 
22. And I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 


the things that fhall befall me there. “ Ah! d—I curse 
him ! Weel kens he that the stipend of Mortlich is better 
than the stipend of Glafs.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tus very flattering letter and communication of Misobrontes are received. 
Perhaps the Editor will best act up to the character this correspondent has 
been pleased to give him, by deferring to publith his animadversions till the 
whole of the observations he criticises are finifhed. He thinks, too, the 
writer will be thankful for being allowed time to revise his piece coolly, 
before he thinks of laying it before the Public. When a person’s feelings 
afte warmly excited, he does not always say what he himself on se- 
cond thoughts would deem the best. From these considerations the pu» 
plication of this critique fhall be deferred. 

An Old Corespondent will observe that his remarks have been in some 
measure anticipated. After the whole that occurs on the subject of his 
paper is publithed, his observations will be more apropos. The epitaph 
he has been so kind as transcribe, has been sent from different quarters, 
and has been often publifhed;—so often, indeed, that it could be new to 
few of our readers. 

The verses by a Friend to Merit, are safely come to hand. If the wri- 
ter does not forbid it, they will be printed with a few omifsions, so as to 
render it fhorter for this Miscellany. ; 

The very beautiful original letters and verses of Thomson, are received 5 
and several other perfermances, which thall be acknowledged in our next. 





